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Francia Harold Rowley 
July 25, 1954—Hebruary 14, 1952 


4 T is with a heavy and sorrowing heart that we write these words which will 
announce to the humane world that Dr. Francis Harold Rowley passed away on 
February 14. This City and State, in particular, and the humane cause, in general, 
owe a debt of everlasting gratitude to this great man who lived for one purpose 
and who fulfilled his mission. 


It would be difficult, indeed, to measure the beneficence wrought directly and 
indirectly by Dr. Rowley. The weak and the helpless, the suffering and the oppressed 
of all the creatures of God, had in him a most generous friend and a most valiant 
defender. He was deeply devoted to the cause of Humane Education, and the far- 
reaching influence of this work at home and abroad was largely brought to its high 
level through his personal endeavors. The Humane Education that youths have 
received, and are still receiving in ever-greater numbers, is largely of his inspira- 
tion. His work in all branches of humane endeavors has been constant, untiring 
and magnificently effective. Due to his outstanding accomplishments in the 
humane world, he was known as the Dean of the humane movement. 


It should be remembered that Dr. Rowley was the builder of our famed Angell 
Memorial Animal Hospital and our handsome headquarters building which, 
through his initiative and drive, was erected in 1915. Our Hospital in Springfield 
was named in his honor and is known today as the Rowley Memorial Hospital. 
In the field of education, the Rowley School of Human Understanding at Ogle- 
thorpe University will stand as a monument to his long and brilliant career. 


Slaughter-house reform, legislation, humane education and the building of a 
strong membership are but a small part of his many accomplishments. His work 
has been of world-wide influence in the ministry as well as in the humane field. It 
has provided a tenderer regard for animals, it has advanced the cause of brother- 
hood of man, but best of all, it has sown the seed of human kindness in the hearts 
of millions of little children whose influence will be felt and whose example will 
be followed in years to come. His has been a noble life and a great work. Passing 


away at the age of 97 years, he leaves as his monument a world that is better 
because he has lived in it. 


E. H. H. 
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Our Letter Box 


Many letters come to our desk and, 
thinking that our readers might be in- 
terested, we are planning to print a few 
each month. Your letters and criticisms 
are heartily invited.—Editor. 


Forty-Seven Years 

Sorry this is late, but use it for what- 
ever you need most. It is only a small 
sum from a devoted animal lover. I am 
proud to say that I have sent you a 
check every year since I was seven years 
old—and now I am 54. As long as I 
live you will always hear from me at 
this time. I am very thankful that there 
are organizations like yours to stand up 
for those who cannot help themselves. 

—A Friend 


We feel that such devotion and loyalty 
to animal protection deserves recog- 
nition and we are proud to have been 
the recipient of such friendship, feeling 
humbly that such sums as we have re- 
ceived have been expended wisely. 


That Name Again! 

Why do you call your magazine OUR 
DUMB ANIMALS? Animals are cer- 
tainly not dumb. Please change your 
name to something that more closely 
describes the world of animals. 

—Carolyn Gross 


The word “dumb” apparently comes 
from an old root which meant dull or 
stupid. And it is this particular meaning 
of the word that seems to be popularly 
used to-day. However, according to 
Webster, another meaning of the word 
is, “unable to utter articulate sounds.” 
It is in this latter sense that such men 
as Shakespeare, Milton and many others 
have used this word with reference to 
animals. And it is no wonder that Mr. 
Angell, when he founded the first maga- 
zine devoted to the welfare of our 
speechless fellow creatures called it Our 
Dumb Animals. That was 85 years ago 
and its name is known the world over. 
That is why we would hesitate to change 
the name at this late date. 

Over the course of years, we have 
received many, many letters dealing 
with this same subject and we have 
considered the matter very carefully. 
That is why we have minimized the 
word “dumb” in our title as much as 


possible. 
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Nervy Nesters 
By Ida M. Pardue 


OME animal mothers choose the 
strangest places to use as maternity 
wards! 

Consider the eagle which decided to 
lay her eggs aboard a ship in an Ala- 
bama port. It was, in truth, a nest 
which Mama Eagle selected, but it had 
never been planned as a home for birds. 
It was the ship's look-out tower—or 
“crow's nest,” which workers one day 
discovered held a four-foot wide eagle’s 
nest across the top. 

What would you do with a T.V. set— 
an empty one? To “Junior,” an “ex- 
pectant” cat, the room space looked like 
an ideal delivery room, and that’s just 
what it became. The next show Junior’s 
owners saw in their T.V. window was 
Junior, nursing a litter of new kittens. 

And then, there is the mother robin 
who chose the top of a meter box on 
which to build her nest and raise her 
family of robinlets. Obligingly, the 
electric company discontinued its prac- 
tice of meter reading for the time being. 


Prayer for Little Things 


Oh, Lord, preserve the little things: 

The furred, the feathered, the mild, 
the meek— 

And guardian angels spread your wings 

Above the helpless and the weak. 


And may we humans do our part 
For wee ones everywhere, I plead; 
With proffered hand and loving heart 
Extended to the small ones’ need. 
—Eleanor Thayer 


Here is “Linda.” an airedale, and Jack Sliney, 

son of Joseph Sliney, in whose home we placed 

her about two years ago. Mr. Sliney is chauffeur 
for our good friend John R. Macomber. 


“Maj or’ 
By Mary Je LaBarr 


HE Miss Monticello Diner is a very 

busy place and like all diners in 
small towns the locals are in the habit 
of gathering there to visit over cups of 
coffee. 

One afternoon there was a surprising 
lull for nearly twenty minutes so the 
locals took advantage of it to visit with 
the workers. The conversation naturally 
drifted around to the possible cause of 
the lull. “Well, folks,” suddenly an- 
nounced the short order cook “the rest 
period is over—here come some cus- 
tomers.” However, as he spoke the 
prospective customers, half way to the 
door, turned, made a hasty retreat to 
their car, got in and with backward 
glances, drove away. Those in the 
Diner were amazed as this performance 
was repeated several times in the next 
few minutes. Finally, the cashier, de- 
cided to investigate as she muttered 
something about a smallpox sign on the 
door. 


It wasn’t a smallpox sign—it was 
Major, a ten year old St. Bernard, the 
pet of the entire County. 


Major was stretched full length in 
front of the door, patiently relaxing 
while waiting for the door to be opened 
so he could amble in for his daily hand- 
out, but no stranger would be so in- 
trepid as to attempt to get past Major. 

Major is exceptionally large with long, 
heavy legs, huge paws and an enormous 
head and body which doesn’t seem to 
go with his sad, gentle countenance so 


typical of the breed. 


For years Major’s owners have per- 
mitted him to roam all over town and 
he has become a sort of prize exhibit. 
We natives know he’s as gentle as a 
lamb but we also know he startles our 
visitors for certainly it isn’t an every 
day sight to see a dog of such propor- 
tions sauntering around alone. 

There are many interesting stories 
about Major and his daily visits to all 
the eating places in town. This must 
be a financial godsend to his owners 
for he can punish a good sized steak 
in one gulp. Major never begs. Indeed 
he never has to—he merely saunters in 
as though he owned the place and in fact 
it would seem that he does to see the 
help scuttle around to produce the food. 

And though Major drove away business 
that day from the Miss Monticello Diner 
he is still a welcome daily visitor. 


OUR DUMB ANIMALS 
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A chronicle of some amusing exploits of— 


That Named “Donald” 


OWN at historic Fort Sam Houston, 

in San Antonio, Texas, is one of 
the duckiest situations in the land for 
animals, 

The layout is in a huge building known 
as the Quadrangle, because of its shape. 
The Quadrangle Building, housing 
Fourth Army Headquarters, actually 
surrounds a large park, green and well- 
kept and complete with pond. 

Protected from poachers by a military 
police guard at entrances to the head- 
quarters, are a herd of deer, several 
peacocks, rabbits, ring-necked pheas- 
ants, geese and ducks, all receiving the 
best of care from Sgt. First Class Wil- 
liam R. Randall, Quadrangle park care- 
taker, who has only to whistle to get a 
veterinarian, if one is needed. 

The outstanding character among 
these beasts and birds is, without a 
doubt, a duck, named “Donald.” 

A Peking, with snow-white body, 
bright yellow bill and web feet, Donald, 
in his own stubby fashion, is as hand- 
some as any of the big Canadian snow 
geese. And, because of his happy dis- 
position, the drake’s original owner, 
Major R. D. Reedy, had named him 
“Smiley.” The name took on well with 
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the Reedy children, and he became their 
favorite pet. 

When the Reedy family went over- 
seas, the major, knowing of the excellent 
care given animals at the Quadrangle, 
left the duck there, but despite the lush 
surroundings, Smiley's spirit was broken. 

In fact, his spirit became so low that 
he refused to take to water, he refused 
to associate with any of the other fow] 
in the park, and to top it all, he became 
disgracefully dirty. 

But Smiley got a new lease on life 
when someone brought two beautiful 
female Pekings to the pond. Smiley got 
into the swim and swam and splashed 
so lustily that he again became clean 
and handsome. 

Soldiers and civil service workers, 
who had paid no attention to the pre- 
viously dirty duck suddenly became 
aware of his loud and boisterous nature 
—which they thought was the equal of 
that of “Donald Duck” of movie fame— 
and started referring to Smiley as 
Donald.. The name stuck. 

To demonstrate his importance before 
his sweethearts, Donald often halts 
Quadrangle automobile traffic by de- 
liberately walking in front of a selected 


By Louis Benno Engelke 


car. He waddles along merrily, forcing 
the driver to stop or shift to low gear, 
and when the driver honks for Donald 
to get out of his way, Donald simply 
wiggles his tail feathers, cants his head 
and honks right back. Admirers of 
Donald hope he doesn’t do this traffic- 
stopping trick once too often. 

The best friend Donald ever had was 
Major Henry Gomez, now in Korea. 
The major could call Donald from 100 
yards, and Donald would come flying 
and honking to his side, whereupon 
Donald would be rewarded with a piece 
of sweetbread from the major’s pocket. 

In turn, the major would sit in the 
grass, and the duck would hop on his 
shoulders and massage Gomez’ scalp 
with his bill. 

When ornery, Donald would pull the 
major’s hair, then fly, honking merrily, 
away. Donald would also, on occasion, 
run in a figure-8 pattern between and 
around the major’s legs. 

There, also, were footraces between 
the major and Donald. Despite his 
short legs, the duck always won, for 
when the major would get ahead, Don- 
ald would fly and let out with a Bronx 
cheer upon passing his human friend. 


Donald, white duck, left rear, herds his flock through a pleasant shower bath in the spacious park. 
| 
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—Photo by the Author 
“Hey, pal, | got locked out. Let me in, will you?” 


They Touched Noses 


By Grover Brinkman 


HEN “Susie,” the cat, first came to live at this Illinois 
home, “Mickey,” the little black dog, was insanely 
jealous. He growled and bared his teeth the moment she 
approached. Susie, too, quickly got on the offensive, and 
bristled up like an enraged porcupine. Would they ever be 
companions, sharing the same food? It seemed very im- 


probable. 
But that was a year ago. Little by little, the dislike grew 
less. One day they ventured to touch noses. The next day 


they cautiously ate from the same container, eyeing each 

other vindictively. By the end of summer they were bosom 
als. 

2 Mickey looks like a miniature model of the Doberman 

pinscher. He is friendly to his own family, children included, 

but very aloof and even hostile to strangers. He is a good 

watch dog and seems to have a very alert pair of ears. 

It seems a bit unusual that he would accept Susie. But now 
she curls up alongside him, eats with him and follows him 
about. 

We live in a small town, where the noonday time signal is 
given each day by a short blast of the fire siren. It’s one of 
those sirens that starts at a low pitch and builds up to a 
terrific crescendo. Evidently, its high frequency hurts Mickey's 
ears, for the moment the siren wails, he begins a funeral dirge 
of howling. Susie just sits there, and looks at him. 

The photograph shows what happens when Susie accidently 
gets locked out. Mickey keeps up an incessant yapping until 
someone opens the door and lets her inside. 

Cats and dogs will be friends, if only we train them to 
accept one another. Before Mickey had Susie on the premises, 
he would chase cats as a matter of ethics. Now, believe it 
or not, he passes them unnoticed. 
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Name? 


By Evelyn Witter 


py you want your child to love and appreciate an animal, 
let him make some important decision concerning the ani- 
mal. With that decision comes responsibility. With respon- 
sibility comes understanding and love. 

For example: My husband is very proud of our pure bred 
Brown Swiss herd. Our eleven-year-old son took no interest 
in the herd. No amount of talking seemed to help. Then, 
Bill took another line of action. 

He said, “Say, Jim, you know that new heifer? I’ve about 
run out of names. Would you like to name her?” 

“Honest, Dad! Would you use the name I choose?” 

“Sure I would. I know you can pick a good one.” 

Jim thought a long time. Then he came up with, “Since 
the dam is William’s Queen, howd it be to call her “Princess?” 
Jim’s Princess.” 

“Okay!” Bill smiled. “Now let’s apply for the papers.” 

Father and son made out the necessary papers to have the 
calf registered. James Witter was named the owner. 

“Are you giving the heifer to me, Dad?” Jim’s eyes grew 
big with wonder. 

Now Jim’s attitude toward the herd has changed. This 
change started when Jim began taking a personal interest in 
his calf. He insisted on doing the bucket feedings. He didn’t 
want any one else to curry her, either. 

This morning Jim’s vibrant young voice rang through the 
house, “Get up, Dad. Milkin’s all done!” 

“Can you beat that!” Bill turned to me in his surprise. 

“What's in a name?” I smiled back. “Id say, plenty!” 


PUL HERDING DOGS 
WERE IMPORTED TO THIS COUNTRY FROM HUNGARY 
IN THE EARLY 1930S BY THE THEN SECRETARY 
OF AGRICULTURE, HENRY WALLACE 
INSTEAD OF HAVING A DOG POUND, 
YUMA, ARIZ.,USES THE LOCAL RADIO ¢ 
STATION TO OBTAIN NEW HOMES 
FOR UNCLAIMED 


DURING THE WAR 
GEN.WASHINGTON RECOGNIZED A STRAY DOG AS BE- 


LONGING TO ENEMY GEN. HOWE; IMMEDIATELY HAD 
THE ANIMAL AETURNED 70 /TS OWNER 


© 1951, Gaines Dog Research Center, N. Y. C. 
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B. a pal and take that kitten off my hands,” was Betty 
Cowle’s greeting as I stepped onto her front porch. 

“Where did he come from?” I asked, watching a bundle 
of yellow fur play havoc with my neighbor's potted plants. 

“Where they all come from,” Betty said with heat. “People 
up town seem to think we farmers have nothing better to do 
than care for their abandoned kittens. Last month, I found 
homes for three batches, and now this one... .” 

“Don't look at me,” I warned her. “With “Miss Cellany’ and 
her grandson, “Tom,” we have all the cats we want. .. .” 

“But you have friends,” Betty interrupted. “How about 
them?” 

“Huh-uh!” I answered. “I’ve practically blackmailed every- 
one I know into taking Missy’s offspring to raise. It’s got so, 
people hesitate to call for fear I'll tuck a kitten into their 
pockets. No, Betty, this fellow is your responsibility. I 
wouldn't have him if he were gold-plated.” 

About that time, “Mr. Blue,” who had loitered in the lane, 
climbed the steps, and seeing the kitten, sauntered to it, tail 
wagging and ears alert. 

Evidently, the kitten had grown up with dogs, for it showed 
no fear; in fact, it left off playing, to exchange sniffs with 
Mr. Blue. 

Finding he had made a friend, Mr. Blue proceeded to “nub” 
the kitten from head to tail and back again. This treatment 
never fails to make a slave of any creature so treated, and 
rolling over on his back, the kitten tapped the dog’s nose in 
a gesture of trust and affection. 

Betty and I talked for a few minutes, then remembering a 
mountain of chores that needed doing, I said goodbye and left. 

Halfway between her house and ours, I looked back. Fol- 
lowing at a safe distance was Mr. Blue with the half-grown 
kitten in his mouth. 

“Oh, no you don’t!” I said, retracing my steps. “I said no 
more cats and I mean it.” Taking the kitten, I returned it 
to Betty’s porch, then driving Mr. Blue ahead so I could 
watch him, walked with determination to the house. 

The night before, we had been up until the small hours 
helping Bessie’s calf into the world and for the next half hour 
I was so busy introducing the youngster to his personal “calf- 
eteria” that I forgot Mr. Blue and the yellow kitten. But on 
entering the kitchen I found dog and cat under the breakfast 
table playing with a piece of paper. 

“You, you cat-snatcher!” I said, wondering where I was to 
find time to carry “Pumpkin,” a name hastily bestowed on the 
stranger, to our neighbor. As though reading my mind, Mr. 
Blue mouthed the kitten and circling me widely, made a 
quick exit. 

“Well, ll attend to it later,” I sighed, hiding the breakfast 
dishes under the sink, “but there’s one thing certain. I simply 
will not have another cat—positively! Positively! Positively!” 

It was evening before I collected time for a trip down the 
lane. Locking Mr. Blue in the wash house, I proceeded with 
Pumpkin tucked under my arm. He was purring like a well- 
oiled motor, and his big yellow eyes were fastened on my face. 

“It won't do you any good to look at me like that,” I said, 
restraining an impulse to pet him. “You're Betty's headache.” 

Upon being released from his temporary prison, Mr. Blue 
did a workmanlike search of the premises. Failing to locate 
the kitten, he went to Betty’s. 

“Might as well accept defeat,” Uncle Oliver counseled 
when Mr. Blue brought home the cat for the fourth time. 
“He’s made up his mind. . . .” 

“And so have I,” I snapped, wishing I could dismiss the 
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“Mr. 
baby 


by Morris 


Inseparable these days are Mr. Blue and Pumpkin, the cat 
1 said | wouldn’t keep. 


matter without losing face, for Pumpkin, with his endearing 
ways, was fast becoming a favorite on the farm. 

It was Mr. Ferris, the feed man, who finally solved my 
problem. “Sure, I'll take him,” he said, and putting Pumpkin 
in his truck, drove away. Ill never forget the look Uncle 
Oliver gave me when I told him what I had done. 

“If you had to give a cat away, why couldn’t it have been 
Tom?” he wanted to know. “A more worthless creature, I’ve 
never seen... .” 

The yellow kitten had been a member of the Ferris family 
for about a week when Uncle Oliver announced that we were 
out of hog feed and he'd better get a fresh supply. I watched 
Mr. Blue take his place beside the driver with “Sheila” sitting 
proud and erect beside him, and “Buddy Bearskin” on the 
floor of the cab. 

Half an hour later they were back, and ducking as Sheila 
flew from the truck, I commented they had made a quick 
trip. I was about to ask about the Ferrises, when Mr. Blue 
stepped carefully from the seat to the floor and from there 
to the ground, with the yellow kitten in his mouth. 

“So he’s back!” I said, pretending indignation. 
Oliver, you know very well. . . .” 

“I had nothing to do with it,” he flared. “Blue saw Pumpkin 
sitting on a bale of hay and he was out the window like that. 
I tried to take the cat away from him. . 

“Tll just bet you did,” I said with feigned scorn, and with 
head up and lips tightly compressed walked to the house 
with what I hoped was a resigned air. 


“Uncle 
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CKeSONS Inc. 
CLOVER MILK 


the Mouth 


By Clyde W. Rugur 


UST between us horses, ‘Pete,’ it was 
J nice of the management to have our 

pictures taken receiving all that nice 
food given us by Mrs. Riley.” 

“Prince,” hearing the, lady’s name 
mentioned thought of the many tidbits 
given him by Mrs. Riley,,smiled in agree- 
ment, as Pete continued. 

“That’s one reason I like to relieve 
you on your day off.” And all the other 
horses nodded their assent to these 
sentiments. 

Yes, L. J. Houck & Sons, dealers in 
milk in Elmira, N. Y. is a wonderful 


Canny Weasel . 


URING my visit to Nova Scotia 

last summer, a friend and I were 
sitting on the grass at the edge of the 
woods near my summer home. A few 
feet in front of us was an isolated clump 
of bushes, and as we chatted idly we 
became aware of rustling noises from 
that quarter. Soon a pair of sharp eyes 
were cautiously peering out at us. Then, 
there was much scurrying and nervous 
chattering as the weasels, a mother and 
three babies, discovered that their re- 
treat had been cut off. 

Presently the confusion stopped and 
the mother quietly inched her way out 
to appraise us. There was a moment 
of tense silence, then it happened. Run- 
ning interference for her little ones, she 
was dashing with them across in front 
of us to home and safety. She could 
have done a much better job except for 
the shorter legs by her side scampering 
to keep up. 
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place for horses. They are treated most 
kindly and they are the last horses in 
Elmira so that the people of that city 
are very conscious of them and are in- 
terested in their well-being. 

As for the horses, themselves, they 
know their milk routes perfectly so that 
it is no trick for a greén driver to take 
over an unfamiliar route and make no 
mistakes on milk delivery. 

In the picture above we see these 
well-fed carefully groomed horses with 
their drivers. Clyde W. Rugur is shown 
holding a bag of food for them. 


a By Edina Campbell-Dover 


No sooner had they reached the 
woods, however, than we sensed that all 
was not well. The anxious chattering 
was now resumed with far greater in- 
tensity and we discovered, by much 
wistful squeaking from the foreign ter- 
ritory, that one baby was left behind. 

We could see the mother in despera- 
tion dashing to the edge of the clear 
space, with real abandon now that her 
offspring was in danger. Again it hap- 
pened. The agile body streaked across 
the dangerously exposed area to the 
bushes. This time she didn’t dally, as 
caution gave way to courage. She 
quickly emerged with the baby in her 
lee, and one of her own tiny front paws 
tucked around the small body, partly 
urging it, partly carrying it along. It 
was cumbersome, but great things were 
at stake; and we, too, relaxed as she 
gained her objective and was lost in 
the safety of the woods. 


One-Man Dog 


ERE comes the mail,” I called to 

my husband, as I saw the black 
and tan Airedale cross the street from 
the corner, pause at our walk and con- 
tinue on down the block, with as much 
concentration and purpose to the busi- 
ness of delivering the mail as though 
he carried the mailpouch himself. No 
house where the mailman customarily 
leaves some mail escaped his momentary 
pause nor was he to be diverted from 
his task, no matter how tempting—be 
it pats on the head, offers of food, cajol- 
ing voices, or children playing. 

When the mail carrier, himself, ap- 
peared a minute later I asked him if 
“Butch” were his dog and if he had been 
trained to follow him on his route? 

“No,” explained the carrier, “Butch 
belongs to a merchant down town and 
he is generally lying on the walk out- 
side his owner’ store when I reach 
there. When Butch sees me coming he 
runs to meet me and, being a great 
lover of dogs, I got in the habit of pet- 
ting and talking to him. As for follow- 
ing me on my delivery route, that was 
his own idea and he has been doing it 
for several years, never missing a day, 
rain or shine.” 

Butch is evidently a one-man dog for 
we ve noticed he doesn’t follow the sub- 
stitute carriers on this route, but re- 
mains true to the man he has accepted 
as his friend. On the mailman’s day 
off, Butch waits as usual, lying on his 
owner's walk, but he will not be tempted 
into following anyone but his own 
regular carrier. 


he 


Butch and his mailman. 
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The Arabian 


SK anyone who loves horses what 

breed he would prefer to own if 
price were no object. I'll wager he'll 
answer, with a sigh and a faraway look 
in his eyes, “An Arabian, of course!” 
Small wonder, for the Arabian horse is 
one of the most highly prized riding 
horses in the world. 

Originally thought to have come from 
Asia, he has been bred and raised in 
the desert for centuries by wandering 
Arab tribes. Desert life with its at- 
tendant hardships may have stunted his 
growth, for the Arab is a small horse 
in his native land, usually about 14 
hands. or 56 inches, high. But his 
rugged habitat gave the Arabian horse 
valuable traits: the ability to survive 
on very little food and to go for long 
periods without water, great endurance, 
courage in the face of danger or hard- 
ship, and remarkable strength for his 
size, all added to his beauty, proven 
intelligence, and willingness to serve his 
master. 

The Arab has a long arched neck, 
short back, naturally high-set tail which 
hangs long and full, thin but sturdy legs. 
and long pasterns ending in small strong 
feet. His head indicates character and 
intelligence, having a broad forehead, 
a marked depression before the large 
brilliant eyes, which are wide-set to 
give him great range of vision; thin 
lower jaw, small ears, short and fine 
muzzle, thin flaring nostrils, and promi- 
nent veining on the head and _ neck, 
making the skin seem almost transpar- 
ent. The common colors are white, 
grey, bay, and chestnut, black being 
quite rare. An Arab usually has a white 
blaze on the face and one or more white 
stockings. 

Considered as much a pet as a ser- 
vant by his original owners, the Arabs, 
this horse is stabled in the same tent 
with the family, and a mare will be 
just as watchful of the family children 
as of her own foal. Affection is lavished 
on the horse from birth and he responds 
eagerly, learning to leave the grazing 
herd at his master’s call. To a tribal 
Arab, his horse is his most prized posses- 
sion, and sometimes when buyers from 
the West come seeking mounts, he will 
flee to the hills with his favorites to 
avoid their being seen and desired. 

An Arab is fiercely proud of his ani- 
mal’s speed and grace, for one legend 
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By L. B. Conrad 


—Photo by Tamara Andreeva 


Arabian mares at the breeding farm run by California State Polytechnic College. 


tells of an Arab owner's aiding a robber, 
that he was pursuing, to escape with 
his mare. He told the thief the secret 
signals by which the animal would put 
forth her utmost effort, making pursuit 
useless. He would rather lose her than 
have it said that any other horse could 
match her speed. 

The Arabian horse is thought to have 
been brought to Europe and the west- 
ern world first in the 17th century. 
There he gradually increased in height 
and was crossed with the lines of the 
“Byerly Turk” and the “Godolphin 
Barb” (from North Africa) to evolve 
the modern thoroughbred. To his 
descendants the Arab has contributed 
speed, staying power, a broad forehead, 
luminous eyes, a delicate muzzle, ex- 
panded nostrils, and a wide throat. 

As a stock and saddle horse, the Arab 
knows few equals, and is once more 
coming into his own with the establish- 
ment of an Arabian breeding farm at 
California State Polytechnic College. 
which was formerly a private ranch of 


the cereal king, Kellogg. The proud 
breed is being perpetuated and im- 
proved there with scientific care, and 
students tending the horses get college 
credits for their work. 

In associating with this fine horse, 
most people come to share the feeling 
of the Arab in the following tale: “The 
whole stock of a desert Arab consisted 
of a mare. The French consul offered 
to purchase her to send to his king, Louis 
XIV. The Arab finally consented, being 
miserably poor, and his wife and chil- 
dren starving. He brought the mare to 
the consul’s house and stood leaning on 
her neck and looking, now at the gold, 
now at the horse. 

“Turning at last to his favorite he 
said, ‘To whom is it I am going to yield 
thee up? To Europeans, who will tie 
thee close, who will beat thee, who will 
make thee miserable. Return with me, 
my beauty, my jewel, and rejoice the 
hearts of my children.” With that he 
sprang upon her back and soon was 
lost to sight.” 
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—Photo by Frederick H. Kimball 


HAPPY BIRTHDAY 


Twins, no doubt — these two Siamese cats whose 
very first birthday was recently celebrated by their 
owner, Mrs. Marion Flierl of Buffalo, N. Y. Their 
names are “Niki,” a seal point, and “Susie,” a 
biue point — well, anyway, if they aren‘t twins in 
fact they certainly are in point of age. Their 
mistress is very proud of them, as well she might 
be, for they are beautiful specimens of catdom. 
We wish them many happy birthdays to come. 
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“IN THE BAG” 


It’s a good thing that “Patsy” isn’t 
heavy, for that little fox terrier makes 
a habit of riding with her master, 
David Cooke, while the youngster dis- 
tributes the ‘‘Watertown Daily Times” 
every afternoon after school. Patsy 
shows a fine sense of balance as you 
can see from the way she perches on 
top of the paper bag on David's back. 
The two are shown here as David sets 
off on his bicycle to serve his custom- 
ers. David is the son of Mr. and Mrs. 
Joseph C. Cooke, of Watertown, N. Y. 


Photo by Marion Flierl 
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MOTHER LOVE CONQUERS 


Mrs. Pamela Bates of London, England, had a few anxious 
moments when she visualized the fate of her three little chicks, 
just five days old, at the hands of her pet cat, ‘Squibs.”” . Mrs. 
Bates had put the chicks in a basket in front of the fire. .Squibs, 
living up to a feline’s fame for curiosity, decided to investigate 
the twittering of the chicks coming from the next room. This 
sequence shows you how the maternal instinct outweighed Squib’s 
appetite for poultry. Taking one of the young chicks in her 
mouth, the cat tenderly carried it to her own corner of the house 
(top photo) then set it down carefully in a basin and to complete 
the picture, she joins her adopted family — whereupon Mrs. Bates 
breathed a sigh of relief and went back to her work. 
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BURIED WITH HIS PET 


Sir Joseph Danvers, M.P., and Deputy Lieutenant for the 
county of Leicestershire, was so fond of his pet dog that 
they were buried together in the same grave when he 
died in 1753. As the dog could not lie in consecrated 
ground the massive tomb was built half in and half out 
of the village church-yard at Swithland; thus, Sir Joseph 
was in the consecrated ground inside the church-yard 
and the pet dog he had loved so well was outside and so 
they remain together in death. 


—International News Photo 
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S.P.C.A. shelter in Cork. 


EDITOR'S NOTE-This is the final 
article in the series by Miss Donnelly, 
member of the educational staff of our 
American Humane Education Society. 


I‘ Ireland I had the pleasure of visit- 
ing the Dublin S.P.C.A. and was 
graciously entertained by its director, 
Mrs. Edna Ardogh. 

The problems in Dublin center around 
dogs and cats, since it is a metropolitan 
area. Humane education for school- 
children is difficult to present, since 
Gaelic is the language used in the 
schools. Occasionally, though, a mem- 
ber of the S.P.C.A. ‘staff is granted per- 
mission to present a program in English 
in the schools. Also, Mrs. Ardogh has 
a club of young boys who meet at the 
office once a week. They are’ tremen- 
dously interested in animals and, as 
part of their club meeting, they make 
thorough use of Our Dumb Animals. 

This Society maintains a clinic and 
kennel, and also has inspectors on duty 
throughout the county, especially at the 
docks, the abattoir. and at the stables 
during the horse show and racing sea- 
sons. 

Also located in Dublin is the St. 


Francis Dispensary, an independent free 
clinic, open three nights a week, where 
excellent veterinary service is offered 
to the animals of the community. 

The city of Cork has a fine shelter 
operated by a very active S.P.C.A. group 
under the direction of Captain G. 
Villiers, R. N. The building is divided 
into two wings, one for cats and one 
for dogs, each with a spacious, grassy, 
outdoor runway. 

In the west of Ireland, especially in 
the counties of Galway and Donegal, 
the donkey is the chief means of trans- 
portation in the cutting of peat or turf. 
Unfortunately, no S.P.C.A. or 4-H Clubs 
exist in this area where the need is so 
great. The people are in desperate want 
of education as to the necessity of shoe- 
ing donkeys and caring properly for all 
their animals. 

Ireland is very definitely in a period 
of transition at the present moment. 
much as our own country was at the 
close of the 18th century. Let us hope 
that with the coming years we will see 
an improvement in conditions there, 
beneficial to the living standards for 
man and beast. 


These horses are about to make home deliveries of peat in Galway. 
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By Mary Ella Adams 


S a certain story goes, a man and 

a dog were playing checkers when 
a stranger walked up and remarked. 
“It looks like the dog is winning.” 

The checker player replied, “Aw, he’s 
not so smart. I won the last game.” 

Regardless of how smart your dog 
is, he has feelings and a nervous system 
that strange traveling circumstances can 
upset, to the extent of disturbing your 
own feelings and maybe your pocket- 
book for veterinary fees. 

This is especially true if the dog must 
be shipped a long distance by rail with- 
out your company at intervals along the 
way. Very few of the air lines will ac- 
cept dogs for shipment, and then only as 
excess baggage when the owner travels 
on the same flight. 

You can do several things to assure 
the comfort of your bewildered pet while 
on his first venture away from home and 
among strange people and sounds. In 
addition to the crate label bearing the 
name of the consignee, another label 
should be attached, saying, “My name 
is Spot. What’s yours?” Some of the 
handlers en route will call the dog’s 
name, and that will comfort him, easing 
the strangeness of traveling in a crate. 
On the label, you also might print, 
“Please half fill my bowl with fresh 
water and watch my tail wag.” 

The normal impulse to feed all ani- 
mals apparently is present also around 
the crated dog. The hazards can be 
seen when the foods usually offered a 
crated dog include lunch pail residue 
such as chicken bones, bologna, and 
sweets. If the animal has had a balanced 
ration for a long period, such lunch 
leavings fed it during travel fright or 
nervousness might result in serious sick- 
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—Wide World Photos 


“Brandy,” a full-grown dachshund, shows how he traveled comfortably by plane from England. 


ness. This situation may be avoided in 
some measure by a line on the label 
saying, “Please feed me nothing but the 
dog biscuits attached to the crate; I 
have a sensitive stomach.” 

A final label request should read, 
“Kindly protect me from heat and cold. 
I cannot seek out comfortable places.” 

The crate should be large enough so 
that the dog can stand up without his 
back touching the top of the crate, and 
he should have room to turn around 
readily. Check your crate for exposed 
splinters and nails. The floor and lower 
six inches of the sides should be solid 
structure to prevent paws being injured 
in cracks. But in cold weather you 
should solidly board up all sides except 
the top. For bedding, securely tack 
carpeting or gunny sacking to the floor. 
And in one corner, anchor an unbreak- 
able water container. 

Store a supply of dog biscuits in a 
cloth sack tacked on the side of the 
crate and shaped like an open coat 
pocket. A separate label on the pocket 
should give instructions for the feeding 
of one to three biscuits morning and 
night, according to the animal's size. 


Experienced veterinarians say that 
the livestock sanitary codes of most 
states uniformly require health certifi- 
cates from qualified veterinarians, and 
rabies vaccination certificates for ani- 
mals that are being shipped. These 
papers are attached to the railroad’s 
waybill. 

No law requires vaccination against 
a dangerous dog enemy, distemper, how- 
ever. Estimates say that up to seventy- 
five percent of the young animals 
shipped without this vaccination will 
develop distemper either en route or 
within a few days after reaching their 
destinations. An available serum will 
give your dog almost one hundred per 
cent protection against distemper for 
ten to fourteen days, and should be ad- 
ministered just before shipment. 

Don’t forget a sturdy collar with an 
identification tag affixed; it might be 
the only means of recovering your dog 
if he escapes from the crate. 

No matter whether you can beat your 
dog playing checkers or not, you can 
do these things to make his journey 
more comfortable whenever you have 
to ship him a long distance. 
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An average of 47 patients are treated at the Clinic each month. 


Dread Distemper 


DISTEMPER research program has 
been under way at the Angell 

Memorial Hospital for three years. Con- 
siderable progress has been made in 
the separation from distemper of at least 
two other virus diseases which resemble 
it closely. It is hoped that from the 
newer antibiotics, a cure for these virus 
diseases may ultimately be available. 

Dr. Gerry B. Schnelle, Chief of Staff, 
strongly urges all dog owners to help 
combat this disease known as distemper, 
by consulting a veterinarian immediately 
at the first sign of this illness, thereby 
relieving their pets of untold suffering. 

Vaccination against distemper can be 
of real benefit and dog-owners are urged 
to avail themselves of this prophylaxis 
while their pets are young. Dogs in 
good health that are ten weeks of age 
or older may receive vaccination. 

Distemper is amenable to specific 
treatment which can alter and shorten 
its course, if owners will seek medical 
advice at the onset of the disease. The 
earliest symptoms of distemper include 
fever, perhaps with chills, manifest to 
the owner by some listlessness, depres- 
sion, perhaps loss of appetite, and a 
slightly watery discharge from the eyes 
and nose. It is during these early symp- 
toms that the disease may be checked, 
or controlled. 
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Dog Left Injured 


DOG was seriously injured by a 
truck which hit him and left him 
injured by the side of the road. When 
his owner arrived home at five P. M. he 
found the dog and took him to a doctor, 
when it was found that he had two 
broken legs. One of our officers was 
called upon for investigation and located 
the man who had been driving the 
truck. He admitted that he hit the 
dog about 2:30 in the afternoon but 
would not handle him and did nothing 
to relieve his suffering, nor did he report 
the case to the police. Our agent took 
out a complaint and took the man into 
court for cruelty. He was found guilty 
and fined $25.00 and put on probation 
for a year, after paying court costs. 
Later, a letter was received from the 
owner in part as follows: 
“I wish to thank you for the prompt 
and efficient manner in which yov 


handled the case of our puppy.” 


UR Society was called when a pony 


was caught in the mire in a 
swamp. An agent went with the town 
selectmen and fire department and 
found the pony in the mire up to its 
neck slowly sinking. The men were 
able to pull the pony to safety, and, 
after a good rubdown, it was taken home. 


and 


Springfield’s New Ward 


HE Rowley Memorial Hospital in 

Springfield has completed a new 
isolation ward with all the latest equip- 
ment, to fill a long-felt want. 

There is an entrance and exit prophy- 
lactic room, containing medicine, equip- 
ment, storage, cleaning equipment 
cabinets and a sink for personnel wash- 
ing before leaving the unit. There is 
also an antiseptic shoe bath in the floor, 
just inside the door, and changes of 
clothing for doctors and nurses are 
stored in this room. 

The unit is kept closed to all except 
Hospital personnel, and owners view 
their animals through a glass view 
window. 

In the main ward are 10 large cages 
and three small cages. More will be 
added as needed. The ward also con- 
tains a large tub for bathing animals, a 
large sink, a flush meter for immediate 
disposal of waste, a treatment table. 
washing machine, and facilities for 
sterilizing. 

There are two large exercise runs 
attached for hospitalized animals. 

The picture shows (left to right), 
Mr. J. Robert Smith, Mrs. Frances Vin- 
cent, and Dr. Alex R. Evans, Chief of 
Staff. 


Corner of new ward. 
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Dog Rescued 


DOG somehow became marooned 

on a snow covered log in the 
river. A man who discovered the dog’s 
plight called one of our agents, who 
went with him to the scene. The dog 
was about twenty feet from shore lodged 
on some driftwood. An old log ex- 
tended out part way, so our agent went 
out on the log and encouraged the dog 
to jump toward him, so that he was able 
to grasp its collar and pull it to the 
river bank. 


Dr. Coffin Returns 


FTER several months spent in 

South America on a scientific in- 
vestigation of parrot diseases, Dr. David 
L. Coffin, head of the Department of 
Pathology at our Angell Memorial Hos- 
pital, has returned to his desk to tabu- 
late and complete his findings. 

The picture shows Dr. Coffin taking 
part in a round table discussion at the 
education section of the First Pan 
American Veterinary Congress, held at 
Lima, Peru. 

His trip was the direct result of a 
legacy received by our Society for the 
specific purpose of studying diseases of 
parrots. 


Dr. Coffin at Veterinary Congress. 
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Dr. Saifur Rahman (center), veterinarian from Pakistan, touring this country in connection 


with the leather industry, visited our Massachusetts S. P. C. A. in order to obtain up-to-date 


information concerning the cattle grub, its damage to hides, and how to prevent it. 


He is 


talking with John C. Macfarlane (right), Director of our Livestock Loss Prevention Department, 
and Dr. Svend Woge Nielsen, resident in Pathology at our Angell Memorial Animal Hospital. 


Poisoning of Dogs 

WO dogs which were in good health 

when tied to their shelters in the 
evening were found dead in the morn- 
ing, when the owner went out to feed 
them. There was fresh hamburg in 
each pan near them. He called in the 
State Police who, in turn, notified one 
of our agents. Together they worked 
on the case for some time. The ham- 
burg was analyzed and found to contain 
Potassium Hydrocyanide. 

After enquiring around the neigh- 
borhood, it was found that one man 
who worked nights and slept days had 
complained a good deal about the bark- 
ing of the dogs. The officers checked 
at the mill where the man worked to 
find if he had access to the poison and 
finally found that he did and that he 
was not working the night the dogs were 
poisoned. The man was called in and 
at first denied having any connection 
with the case, but, confronted with the 
evidence, he confessed. He was sum- 
moned into court, found guilty and 
fined $35.00. 

A warning was issued by our Society 
to a father and his 11-year-old son, 
when a complaint was received that the 
boy was setting traps, and was also using 
an air-rifle around his house. 


Horse Down 


CALL for help was received by 
A our Society, saying that a black 
gelding was down in the street, and 
needed assistance. One of our agents 
who responded to the call had the mate 
unharnessed, the team pulled away, and 
called a doctor. In the meantime, sand 
was sprinkled to provide traction and 
the horse was rolled onto a blanket and 
kept covered and massaged until the 
doctor arrived. The animal was found 
to be suffering from azoturia, and was 
given five hypodermics and medicine. 
After three hours, the horse was moved 
by truck to its stable. The next day 
the animal had not responded well to 
treatment, and as it was 15 years old, 
it was put to sleep. 


OVER THE AIR 


For those who like stories and facts 
about our animal friends, our Society 
sponsors two radio programs. 


“Animal Club of the Air” is presented 
by Albert A. Pollard each Saturday, at 
9:00 A.M., over WMEX—1510 on your 
dial. 


“Animal Fair” is presented by John C. 
Macfarlane each Friday at 6:00 P.M., 
over WBZ-TV, Channel 4 on your dial. 


BE SURE TO LISTEN! 
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Blair Garth MacKinnon from Nova Scotia made a long visit in Newport, 
Rhode Island, and had a wonderful time with the dogs and the poultry 
on the place, but became particularly fond of “Nana,” the old mama 
goat. She has had seven babies so far, all strong and healthy. 


Frisky Goats 
By Nona Keen Duffy 


All goats are frisky in the spring, 
They play out in the sun, 

They run and climb and frisk about 
And have just loads of fun! 


They stand upon their two hind feet 
And then continue prancing; 

They jump and skip and leap about 
As though they might be dancing! 


Answer to March Puzzle: ACROSS—l. Glove, 4. Yr., 
5. Ode, 7. Ewe, 8. Bug, 9. As, 10. Turtle, 12. P. M. 
DOWN-1. Grow, 2. Owe, 3. Excuse, 6. Deer, 7. Eat, 
8. Ball, 11. Us. 
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Pets with Bushy Tails 


By Ethel Schneider 


M* PETS are squirrels. They are not really pets—in fact, 
they are quite wild. They live in a great tree in my 
back yard. At almost any time of the day you can see them 
hopping around on the ground. Once in a while you can 
see a cat chasing them. 

A few days ago Mrs. Squirrel decided that the hole she 
lived in was getting too small for all her babies. Finally, she 
found a new one and she carried them one by one to the new 
home. I thought it was the cutest sight I had ever seen! 


A CEREMony. 


$.To Give. 
9.Towaro. 


PAINFUL. 
MISSOURI ABBY. 
AN EXCLAMANON. 
- BEVERAGE. 


Answer to Puzzle Will Appear Next Month 
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“Sinbad’s” Waterloo 


HAD hurried the family through an early breakfast so I 
I could attack the grass that was menacing the back walk 
before the summer sun made the task a drudgery rather than 
a pleasure. “Sinbad” came along for company. A six-weeks- 
old. kitten needs companionship and his brothers and sisters 
had been given away, so this morning he accepted me as a 
poor substitute. He had earned his odd name because of his 
unusually large ears. Grandpap said they were large enough 
to sail a boat—if he had been a boat. 

We were getting a fine start on the grass, but Sinbad’s lone- 
someness tormented him, so he left me in full sail around 
the house. I noticed the little toad that lived at the bottom 
of the cellar steps had come upstairs for his morning drink 
under the hydrant. He was so tiny he must have been 
stunted, but he covered territory like a mature traveler. He 
came over to visit me and see if I might have stirred up an 
insect for him. What started to be an investigation was never 
finished because a streak of fur-trimmed lightning struck him 
at the same split second he stretched his neck for a fly. The 
lightning was Sinbad, running away from his lonesomeness, 
and, since his speed was so great, he had not had time to 
trim his sails nor drop anchor. The two came up a foot away, 
plastered with mud and wet grass, and Sinbad was all 


Hibernation e e 


The bears have been sleeping all Winter long 
In their snug holes deep in the ground. 

But now, with Spring coming back again, 
They'll crawl from their shelter, so sound. 
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* e te e 6 By Elba Riffle Vernon 
a-sputter in expression of his contempt. The toad had no 
opinion to express, because his dignity was displaced and, 
lying on his back, he was trying to regain it by pawing the 
air with his feet. Sinbad pranced around the toad, then with 
a cautious paw, deftly flipped him over on his feet. The toad 
blinked and Sinbad cuffed him on the side of the head. By 
now Sinbad’s lonesomeness had caught up with him again, 
and the idea that got into his head changed his attitude. He 
had decided to adopt the toad, so this time he patted the toad 
gently but firmly. The toad blinked in reply. I decided to 
watch. 

Sinbad learned to get his drink of water under the hydrant 
like the toad, and watching the little fellow catch insects, 
Sinbad soon did the same and brought his pray to the toad 
as presents. Most of this quarry was found in the flower 
garden, so it was a common sight to see the two going up 
and down between the rows of glads, to rest at the bed of 
pinks in the sun after a hunting trip. Sometimes the toad, 
“Waterloo,” was tardy in coming up the cellar steps and at 
such times Sinbad took us to task to look him up. Now that 
the kitten had someone to care for he seemed to forget his 
departed family in the substitute of an undersized little old 
toad and settled down contentedly. 


By Buddy Meinert (Age 12) 
Nature puts wanderlust into their veins, 

And soon they'll be roving about. 
The warm sunny weather has ended their sleep 

So Spring must be here without doubt. 
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Individualist 


Auleen Bordeaux Eberhardt 


HERE he sits—my great, soft, black 

cat, “Inkie,” watching me as I 
write. I am led to believe, from the 
loudness of his purring, and his self- 
satisfied smirk, that he knows I’m writ- 
ing about him. For he possesses much 
of the prime characteristic of cats— 
intuition. 

Inkie is an individualist. From kit- 
tenhood, he has disdained to come 
when we cry “Here, Kitty, Kitty, Kitty.” 
The only call he'll recognize is my hus- 
band’s whistle. Each evening, except 
on those occasions when the moon rises 
high and he meets with several loud- 
mouthed companions to sing on the golf 
course, back of our house, Inkie responds 
to a whistle. He comes from near and 
far, and as he approaches the house, 
he answers the whistle with a deep- 
toned “Meow.” 

Pointers may point and hounds may 
hound, but there never was a hunter 
like our Inkie. Strong black legs carry 
him swiftly toward his prey; and his 
sharp teeth make life extinct before the 
rat or mouse knows what has happened. 
During the day, after each kill, Inkie 
brings his catch to the front porch and 
signals to one and all to come and praise 
him. Almost any summer morning we 
will find a rat or a mouse laid out on 
our welcome mat. For we live on the 
outskirts of the city. There are sheep, 
chickens, cows, and barns in our vicinity. 

Inkie’s reputation as a hunter was 
enhanced when a good Bishop moved 
into our neighborhood. While repairs 
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—Photo by Aldo Merusi 


Flirting and singing on the golf course on a moonlight night. 


were being made on his home, a family 
of rodents took up their quarters in the 
basement. Loud screams from. the 
housekeeper and cook, into whose rooms 
a large rat chanced to stroll one night, 
made the prelate realize that something 
more drastic than traps and poison was 
necessary. He asked us for the loan of 
Inkie. We took our cat to the Episcopal 
residence one evening, and charged him 
to hunt as never before. The next 
morning the cook and the housekeeper 
viewed three bodies of well-killed rats 
with delight. 

Life with Inkie, who fights and yodels 
with other tomcats quite as well as he 
hunts, is not just a dream, but a night- 
mare. We have forgiven him many 
times for his quarrelling, greediness and 
sauciness. 

But I find it hard to forgive, and im- 
possible to forget, one of the most recent 
depredations. 

I was entertaining one of our city’s 
most eminent dowagers. Her aversion 
to cats was well known, so I charged our 
children to catch Inkie and place him 


in the basement with a dish of lamb 
kidneys as a bribe for good behaviour. 

The dowager and other guests ar- 
rived and were shown into the living 
room, which I had cleared of toys and 
trappings. The place was spotless for 
once; the furniture was arranged to its 
best advantage. 

But as the dowager looked around, 
an expression of disgust froze on her 
countenance. 

For, reposing on the mantle, stretched 
at full length before a bowl of chrys- 
anthemums, was our Inkie. 

“O good heavens!” cried the dowager 
in as loud a voice as her good manners 
would permit. 

Inkie arose. He looked at her hat, 
with its plume of ostrich feathers, found 
it a strange sight, and prepared to do 
battle. His green eyes glared hatefully, 
his fur stood on end and his oversized 
tail switched back and forth. 

“Meorroow!” he hissed. 

The dowager backed and fled from 
the room. She never has entered my 
house since that fateful afternoon. 
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WRITE FOR 


Care and Feeding’ 
and PEDIGREE BLANKS 


WIRTHMORE DOG FOOD, 177 Milk St., Boston, Mass. 


FOR SALE BY WIRTHMORE FEED DEALERS 
THROUGHOUT NEW ENGLAND 
and 
WIRTHMORE FEED CO., CLEVELAND, OHIO 
FOR POINTS WEST OF NEW ENGLAND 


Pets and 
Uther Animals 


A new Manual for Teachers, 
Scout leaders and others seeking 
to introduce better relationships 
with animals. Attractively illus- 
trated with bibliography and 
suggestions for organized and 
individual activities. 


A sample of this and other 
leaflets adaptable for Be Kind to 
Animals Week, May 4-10, will be 
sent free upon request. 


Revised copies of the leaflet 
“Cruelty at Eastertime — Baby 
Chicks and Bunnies are Victims 
of Trade,” are on sale at $1.00 
a hundred. 


Albert A. Pollard, Director of Education 
American Humane Education Society 
180 Longwood Ave., Boston 15, Mass. 


J.S. idea SONS, Inc. THIS SPACE 
| CONTRIBUTED 


TO OUR FRIENDS 


In making your will kindly bear in mind that the corporate title of our Society is 
“Massachusetts Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals”; that it is the 
second incorporated (March, 1868) Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals 
in the country, and that it has no connection with any other similar Society. 


Any bequests especially intended for the benefit of the Angell Memorial Animal 
Hospital in Boston, or the Rowley Memorial Hospital in Springfield should, never- 
theless, be made to the Massachusetts Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to 
Animals “for the use of the Angell Memorial Animal Hospital, or the Rowley 
Memorial Hospital,” as the Hospitals are not incorporated but are the property 
of that Society and are conducted by it. FORM OF BEQUEST follows: 


I give to the Massachusetts Society for the Prevention of Cruelty te Animals (or 
to the American Humane Education Society), the sum of 
dollars (or, if other property, describe the property.) 


The Society’s address is 180 Longwood Avenue, Boston 15, Mass. Information and 
advice will be given gladly. 


PHOTO CONTEST 


In a search for “‘story-telling 
pictures,’” we are announcing our 
annual photographic contest to 
end June 15, 1952. 

Cash prizes amounting to $160 
are offered for clear, outstanding 
photographs of wild or domestic 
animals and birds. 

The contest is open to all, 
either professional or amateur, 
but entries will be accepted only 
from those who have taken the 
photographs. 


PRIZES 
First Prize ............ $25.00 
Second Prize ........ 20.00 
Third Prize .......... 15.00 


Five $10.00 prizes 
Ten $5.00 prizes 


Write to Contest Editor, 180 
Longwood Ave., Boston 15, Mass. 
for further details. 


For information in regard to 
the Poster Contest write to Direc- 
tor of Education, Massachusetts 
S.P.C.A., 180 Longwood Avenue, 
Boston 15, Mass. 
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HILE they last we have a limited supply of beautifully bound vol- 


umes of Our Dumb Animals, each volume containing the twelve 


issues for 1951. 


From past experience, we know that many people like to keep a perma- 
nent file for ready reference to the many informative articles on nature and 


animal care. 


These books, containing 240 pages and approximately 300. striking 
examples of animal photography. make splendid gifts, especially to school 
and public‘ibraries. Children find the volumes helpful in their school work 


and both children and adults enjoy reading the many stories about animals. 


And, in addition, we also have on hand a few bound volumes for the years 


1948, 1949, and 1950. 


These books sell for $2.00 each and may be ordered separately. but while 


the back copies last. we are offering the set of four for the bargain price of 


$6.00. 


Just fill in the blank and send with your check to Our Dumb Animals, 
180 Longwood Avenue, Boston 15, Mass. 


Bound Volume Coupon 


| wish to take advantage of your bargain offer of four bound volumes of 
Our Dumb Animals, for the years 1951, 1950 ,1949 and 1948. 


| enclose my check for $............... Please send the volumes to the following: 


Also please send a set to 


